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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT DROPS 
IN NOVEMBER, BLS REPORTS _ 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for blacks declined in November to 10.8 
percent, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

A month ago, the black unemployment rate was 11.7 percent. 

The unemployment rate for adult black men was 8.3 percent, compared with the 
9.0 percent level in October. For adult black women, the rate was 9.3 percent, 
compared with the 10.1 percent rate of the previous month. For 16-19 year olds, both 
sexes, the unemployment rate was 33.1 percent, compared with 35.7 percent in October. 

On a national basis, the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) reported that 
employment rose in November and unemployment edged down. 

The Nation's overall unemployment rate was 5.8 percent, compared with 6.0 
percent in October. The jobless rate has fluctuated between 5.6 and 6.0 percent 
for more than a year. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--rose 350,000 
in November to 97.6 million. Total employment has grown by 1.9 million since November 
1978, with more than half of the increase occurring between last November and March. 

Nonfarm payrol] employment--as measured by the monthly survey of establishments-- 
advanced by 220,000 in November to 90.2 million. Over the year, payroll jobs decreased 
by 2.4 million; again, much of the growth took place in the 4 months prior to April. 


The number of unemployed persons edged down by 140,000 in November to 6.0 million. 


The overall unemployment rate moved from 6.0 percent in October to 5.8 percent, the 


same as the September rate and within the relatively narrow range in which unemployment 


has remained since August 1978. 
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Over-the-month declines in unemployment occurred among adult women and blacks, 
whose jobless rates declined to 5.5 and 10.8 percent, respectively, reversing increases 
of comparable magnitude in October. The unemployment rate for adult men (4.3 percent) 
and white workers (5.2 percent), on the other hand, were unchanged. In other worker 
categories, jobless rates fell among part-time and white-collar workers, while the 
rate for blue-collar workers was about unchanged from the previous month. Blue-collar 
unemployment was up markedly over the year, however, in contrast to movements among 
most other major worker groups. 

Total employment increased by 350,000 in November to 97.6 million. This increase 
took place primarily among adult women and white workers. Employment in white-collar 
jobs rose by 220,000 in November, with most of the increase occurring among sales 
workers. Although movements in employment have tended to be erratic in recent months, 
employment has increased by 1.9 million over the past year. Adult women accounted for 
three-fourths of the year-to-year growth. 

The civilian labor force, at 103.7 million, edged up by 210,000 in November. 
Over-the-month increases in the labor force occurred entirely among white workers, as 
the number of blacks in the labor force declined. Since November 1978, the 
overall labor force has advanced by 2.1 million. 

The labor force participation rate was 63.8 percent in November. Over the year, 
participation has increased by 0.2 percentage point, due entirely to increased labor 
force activity among adult women. Adult male and teenage participation rates were 


both down from a year earlier. 
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ALEXIS HERMAN SELECTED ONE OF TEN 
WOMEN OF THE FUTURE 

WASHINGTON -- Women's Bureau director Alexis M. Herman has been selected one 
of Ten Women of the Future by the Ladfes' Home Journal. 

She was chosen one of the “new women leaders in the 80's, capable in their 
fields and exemplifying new equality in ability and accomplishment," the Journal 
said. 

Herman's award--an 8-sided Baccarat crystal etched with her name--was 
presented by TV personality Marlo Thomas at Women of Achievement awards ceremonies 
in New York City. 

Upon accepting the honor, Herman said that although it is in recognition of 
personal achievements, she feels it “recognizes the increasing significance of the 
role that women play in the work force today, and it is a tribute to the work of the 
Women's Bureau and its relentless efforts to ensure a brighter future for all women." 

Herman noted that in the decade of the 1970's women entered the labor force at 


an average rate of over a million each year. “And we will have to strengthen our 


efforts to make greater economic gains during the 80's," she added. 
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RECORD $98.7 MILLION IN WAGE UNDERPAYMENTS 
RESTORED TO HALF MILLION WORKERS 





WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall announced that a new record 
was set during the past fiscal year when employers restored $98.7 million to 551,603 
employees who had been underpaid in violation of minimum wage, overtime, equal pay 
or age discrimination provisions of federal labor standards laws. 

The amount recovered for workers is 26 percent more than the $78.! million 
restored to 538,197 workers the previous year 

"The enforcement figures this year speak for themselves, Marshall said. 

"They stew partly from the increased staff the Congress has given us to enforce 

this important law and partly from the administrative improvements that the department 
has brought about in this program. The Carter Administration is committed to vigorous 
enforcement of the federal wage and hour laws; this will continue to be a top priority 
with us.’ 

The amount restored to workers during the fiscal year was 60.7 percent of the 
amount found due during the same period, making the highest pay restoration level 
recorded by the department. The restoration percentages were 53.5 percent of the 
amount disclosed in fiscal 1975, 56.4 percent in 1977. 

The Secretary's year-end report also disclosed another record enforcement 
achievement by the wage and hour division. Its compliance officers during the 
year found a total of $162.5 million in wage underpayments owed to 699,840 employees. 


This also was 26 percent more than in the previous year. 
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Violations of the minimum wage and overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standard Act accounted for the bulk of underpayments disclosed -- a record $124 million 


and an increase of 35 percent over fiscal year 1978. 


Another high was the $11.3 million total of back wages found due workers, and 
the $7.7 million actually restored, under the Davis-Bacon and related acts, the 
Service Contract Act, the Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act, and the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act -- all laws that set wage and hour standards that 
must be met for workers employed by government contractors. 

A corresponding increase also was recorded in the number of workers who were 
underpaid under these laws -- approximately 30,000. 

Equal Pay Act and Age Discrimination in Employment Act violations accounted 
for another $10.3 million and $17 million respectively, of the total wage underpayments 
or damages found owed to workers. Administration and enforcement of these two laws 
was transferred July 1, 1979 to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

Working out of area offices and field stations in all parts of the country, 


the more than 1,000 wage and hour compliance officers spent 1,388,004 hours on 


84,467 compliance actions during the 1979 fiscal year. The number of hours spent 


on compliance actions was up 20 percent, and the number of compliance actions 


undertaken was up 19 percent over: fiscal 1978. 

The major reason for the differences between the amounts found due employees 
and those actually paid is the employer's failure to pay back wages in cases judged 
unsuitable for litigation by the Labor Department. In such cases any employee has the 
right to institute a private suit for the recovery of such back wages. Amounts so 
recovered are not reflected in the department's statistics. 

Another reason for the differences is the statute of limitations which limits 
recovery of back wages to a two-year period prior to the department's filing a co:plaint 
against an employer. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act and associated laws are administered and enforced 
by the Wage and Hour Division, a part of the department's Employment Standards 
Administration. 
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JOBS NETWORK PROGRAM TO INCREASE 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- A pilot program to expand opportunities for women to enter 
apprenticeable and other nontraditional occupations was the focus of meeting here 
that brought together representatives of CETA prime sponsors and YWCA's from 
across the country. 

The YWCA Jobs Network project is a cooperative effort of the U. S. Labor 
Department's Employment and Training Administration and Women's Bureau to encourage 
the development and implementation of programs at the local level. 

Participants included Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment and 
Training Ernest Green, Women's Bureau Director Alexis M. Herman, Sara-Alyce 
Wright, executive director of the national board, YWCA, and representatives form 
28 Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors and 35 
metropolitan YWCA's. 

The sessions provided information on the CETA and YWCA structures and 
described how prime sponsors and YWCA's are working together at the local level. 

Two such projects are the Women in Construction program in Boise, Idaho, 
which prepares low-income women to compete for apprenticeship training and other 
nontraditional jobs, and Project Fresh Start in Worcester, Mass., which trains 
economically. disadvantaged women to become child care wor*ers. 

Green said ETA is continuously seeking ways to increase emp] oyment 


opportunities for women, particularly in nontraditional occupations. 


“We recognize that local involvement and support are necessary to ensure 
program effectiveness, and we therefore encourage the linkage between prime 
sponsors and local YWCA's to implement thi program" he said. 


(MORE) 
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Herman, sharing this view, said that the partnership approach is extremely 
important in this kind of initiative. 

"I believe that this collective effort will have a significant impact on 
the availability of women to help employers meet affirmative action goals. And 
it will enable women to have a more open access to the apprenticeable trades," 
she added. 

The Jobs Network Model, developed by the YWCA National Board with ETA 
funding, will be used by local CETA prime sponsors and YWCA's to develop similar 
projects. Components of the model will vary in different locations, according to 
local needs and conditions. 

The YWCA's will identify women for training and provide other support 
services to prime sponsors and program operators, Women's Bureau regional 
administrators will aid in providing technical assistance in the joint effort, 


which will be carried out in all 10 federal regions. 


### 
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GRAPHIC ARTS UNION TO TRAIN 
75 WOMEN IN NON-TRADITIONAL JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- The Graphic Arts Union International, AFL-CIO, has received a 
$198,550 contract renewal to train and upgrade 75 women in non-traditional jobs in 
the printing industry, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 

The union will subcontract with its locals around the country to work with 
printing companies having union contracts. The wages will vary with the type of 


trade and geographic location. 


Upgrading could include helping women move from such jobs as journeyman 


bookbinder II (finisher) to bookbinder I (operator), previously considered as jobs 
for men only. 

It also includes women working in unskilled or low skilled jobs who will be 
upgraded to apprenticeable occupations. 

Training sites will be selected as openings develop and programs are initiated 
between locals and employers. The contract will run through Nov. 30, 1980. 

Under its previous contract approximately 75 women were placed through the 
program and all were upgraded. 

The contract is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA) which is administered by the department's Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA). 

For further information about the contract, contact either Bery! Brown, Graphic 
Arts International Union, 1900 L St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036, telephone 202- 


872-7994, or Don Olsen, ETA Office of National Programs, telephone 202-376-7615. 


### 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS TO TEST 
APPRENTICESHIP MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 





WASHINGTON -- The Center -for the Study of Human Resources at the University of 
Texas at Austin has received a one-year, $242,211 contract to demonstrate a new 
management system for apprenticeship the university has created, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 

The center will help implement the new management system in six apprenticeship 
programs (to be selected at a later date) around the country. 

The new system will enable the contractors operating the programs to determine 
how effectively they are serving community needs and the people in the programs. 

It will provide the contractors with information about the area's labor market 
and job training requirements. The system will also give them a way to follow up 
on trainees afcer they enter the labor market to see how well they do there. 

Both the contract and the apprenticeship programs, called targeted outreach 
programs are funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) which is administered by the department's Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA). 

For further information about the contract, contact either Dr. Robert W. 
Glover, University of Texas, Center for the Study of Human Resources, 197 West 27th 
Street, Austin, Tex., 78712, telephone: 512-471-7891; or Don Olsen, ETA Office of 
National Programs, telephone 292-376-7615. 


#ie 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--NOVEMBER 1979 





WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 1.3 percent 
from October to November on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The November advance followed increases of 1.0 percent in October and 1.4 
percent in September. Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods moved up 
0.9 percent, considerably less than in most recent months. Crude material prices 
rose 2.0 percent over the month, more than in October and about the same as in 
September. 

Among finished goods, prices for finished consumer foods climbed 2.6 perent 
after edging down 0.1 percent in October. Prices for finished energy goods increased 
. 


2.5 percent, the smallest monthly advance since February. The index for finished 


consumer goods other than food and energy rose 9.6 percent, about the same as in 


most other months so far this year. Capital equipment prices moved up 0.5 percent 


much less than the 1.2 percent rise in October. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 
1.0 percent to 225.9 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index was 
up 12.8 percent. The index for finished energy goods climbed 62.7 percent from 
November 1978 to November 1979, prices for finished consumer foods rose 8.9 percent, 
the index for finished consumer goods other than food and energy was up 9.3 percent, 
and capital equipment prices were 8.6 percent higher than a year ago. The Producer 
Price Index for Intermediate goods rose 15.4 percent over the year, and crude material 
price advanced 17.1 percent. 

Finished consumer goods. The Producer Price Index for finished consumer goods 
advanced 1.6 percent, more than the 1.0 percent increase in October because of a 
sharp upturn in prices for foods. On the other hand, prices for nonfood finished 
goods, particularly home heating oi] and gasoline, rose much less than a month 
earlier. 

The finished consumer foods index rose 2.6 percent after edging down 1.1 
percent in October. The November advance was the largest monthly increase since 
the fall of 1974. Processed poultry prices rose 21.5 percent, and prices for beef 
and veal, pork, and eggs turned up sharply after declining in the previous month. 
Prices were also sharply higher in November for roasted coffee, fresh vegetables, 


sugar in consumer size packages, and macaroni. On the other hand, prices declined 
for fresh fruits, milled rice, and fish. # # # 





Dear Consumer 


Small Claims Courts 
By Esther Peterson 


“This man Smith who worked in a dry cleaning shop took my best 
coat to be cleaned and mended, and when | went back for it, he had lost 
it. Now, whenever I am able to get in touch with him, and that’s not 
often, he always gives me some excuse: ‘Wait until I get my income 
tax refund and then I'll pay you for the coat,’ for example. I'm getting 
sick of this delay — and I need a coat.” 


This consumer's frustration is multi 
plied many times in cities and towns 
across the country. And more and more 
consumers are turning to smal! claims 
courts when no other recourse seems 
avail» Sie to them 

Court procedures are simple, quick, in 
formal and inexpensive — but legally 
binding. Court filing fees range from 
about two dollars to 15 dollars, depending 
upon whether a sheriff serves the sum 
mons or if the court sends a certified let 
ter to the defendant. These fees are often 
returned if the plaintiff (the person bring 
ing the suit) wine the case. Besides, you 
rarely need a lawyer. In fact, lawyers are 
not allowed in some states, but law stu 
dents are sometimes present in court pro- 
ceedings to help resolve certain technical 
problems involved with any complicated 
situation 

In the case of the woman who finally 
decided to sue Mr. Smith for $160 to re 
cover the cost of the coat, a sheriff served 
papers ordering him to appear in the 
small claims court on a specific date. On 
that date the plaintiff showed up, saying 
that Mr. Smith told her he couldn't be 
there because he was in a local hospital 
and he asked that the case be continued 
However, the plaintiff didn’t believe his 
hospital story, and an employee of the 
court checked the hospital and learned 
that Mr. Smith was not there. (While this 
checking was going on, the judge dis 
posed of several other cases.) At this 
point the judge denied Mr. Smith's re 
quest for continuance and entered a judg 
ment by default against the defendant 
and now the plaintiff may ask the court's 
help in recovering the money owed her 
Sometimes this involves garnisheeing 
wages or seizing some of the defendant's 
property. Unfortunately, it is not always 
easy to get the money even with a judg 
ment 

Small claims courts are not for every 
body. First of all, the amounts involved 
must be relatively small, sometimes as 
low as $100; and sometimes as high as 
$1,000, or even more, depending on 
where you live. In addition, only money is 
at stake, not property or merchandise 
But if you decide to go through with a 
court action here are some tips to make 
the procedure less painful 

© Find out what being in a small claims 
court is like by visiting one while it is in 
session. Learn locations and working 
hours by checking your phone book under 
municipal, county or state government 
headings for small claims court listings 
Most, but not all, states have them; and 
they may be known as “people's courts” 
or some other name 

© While you are at the court ask for the 
necessary forms to fill out so that your 


case can be heard, usually within two 
weeks after you indicate your intention t 
sue. You are usually most effective wher 
both plaintiff and defendant are in the 
same jurisdiction 

© Be prepared to state your case clear 
ly and briefly. It wouldn't hurt to re 
hearse what you are going to say before 
your court appearance because many 
eases are heard each day and only a few 
minutes are devoted to each case 

© Be sure you appear in court on the 
scheduled day unless you have made ar 
rangements to have the date changed. If 
you are a defendant and don't show up, a 
judgment may be entered against you 
and if you are a plaintiff and do not show 
up, your case may be dismissed. Absent 
defendants are the rule rather than the 
exception, according to one small claims 
court official 

© Come to court armed with all the 
documents you can lay your hands or 
such as the full legal name and proper 
address of the defendant. One plaintiff 
took a day off from his job to come to 
court to collect money for a wrecked bicy 
cle, only to have the case postponed be 
cause he had no proof of purchase, no 
records showing how much it cost to fix 
the bicycle, and no knowledge of how 
much the bicycle was presently worth 
(Incidentally, the defendant “couldn't 
remember anything.”) 

Of course, small claims courts are by no 
means the exclusive domain of aggrieved 
consumers who cannot hire an expensive 
lawyer. These courts are heavily used by 
finance companies, landlords and other 
businesses to collect overdue or unpaid 
bills. In fact, one judge estimated that 95 
percent of the cases he heard were 
brought by business establishments 

Whatever happens, you will have had a 
low-cost learning experience in the 
“court of first resort” and should have a 
little less fear of America’s complicated 
judicial system 

If you live in the Washington, D.( 
metropolitan area, you may obtain a free 
brochure prepared by a Washington tele 
vision station called “How To Sue in 
Small Claims Court” by sending a stamp 
ed, self-addressed envelope to WDVM 
TV-9, 4001 Brandywine Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20016. In other areas 
write or call your state government and 
ask for the consumer affairs office. Most 
states have free brochures or other per. 
tinent information on small claims courts 


Esther Peterson is Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs and 
Director of the U.S. Office of Consumer 
Affairs 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Eliminating nuisance standards and simplifying existing regulations permitted 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) to concentrate on more 
serious and significant workplace hazards during the 1978 fiscal year, according to 
the annual report of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

#44 

The Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977 placed increased emphasis on 

health in mining, and new inspectors were recruited and trained to carry out the 


additional inspections required under the law, according to the 1978 annual report 


of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
##?# 

During the 1978 fiscal year, the Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) 
carried out more than 65,000 inspections and investigations at 6,500 coal mines, 
according to the annual report of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

#4a# 
The U.S. Department of Labor emphasized the implementation of the reporting 


and disclosure provisions of the Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) 


during the 1978 fiscal year in order to furnish necessary information to plan 


participants, beneficiaries and government agencies without creating unreasonable 
requirements, according to the department's annual report. 


### 
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